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THIRD BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE. | 


We have been furnished with a copy of the third Bulletin of the Na- 
TIONAL InstiTUTE, which is just from the press. It forms a volume 
of 250 or 260 pages octavo, remarkably well executed, and embraces 
a period from February, 1842, to January, 1845. It is an admirable 
summary of all the proceedings of the Institute during that period, pre- 
pared with great care and immense labor, by F. Marxor, Jr. Esq., 
corresponding secretary, and J. K. Townsenp, Esq., recording secre- 
tary. It consists—in the language of a resolution, in obedience to 
which it is prepared—‘‘ of the following materials : 








“Ist. Abstract of the proceedings, “éhibraciny the correspondence, and a statement 
of the contributions, donations, and deposites, with the names of the contributors, de- 
nors, and depositors, from March, 1842, where the second Bulletin terminags, to the 
present period. 

“2d. Copies of two memorials lately presented to Congress, on behalf of the Insti- 
tute. 

‘¢ 3d. Charter of incorporation. 

“4th. Constitution and By-laws. 

“ 5th. List of officers, and of honorary, corresponding, paying corresponding, and 
resident members ; and also of societies and institutions, foreign and home, in corres- 
pondence with the the Narionat Iwstirurs.” 


It embraces, also, a condensed account of the proceedings of the 
great scientific convention in April, 1844, in which is included the ad- 
mirable opening address of the Hon. R. J. Waker, now Secretary of 
thé Treasury. It contains also several other addresses, and a complete 


index to the whole. 
mal 7 
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Every person who pays five dollars will receive a copy of the Bul- 
letin; and, should the amount received justify the publication of any 
copies for sale, the proceeds will be applied to the general expenses of 
the Institute, for the transportation of presents, &c. It is confidently 
expected that every ‘member of the Institute, both resident and corres- 
ponding, will speedily avail. himself of the opportamity to_sécure@ Do 
py of this work. Should this be the Ree» will be print- 
ed and circulated in all parts oft . ‘ 








s of,the,Wnited States; and nothing can be 
better calculated than thi8 to'give our people an idea of the great value 
the Institute, and, of course, to enhance its popu- 


ONAL INsTITUTE, at the regular meetings, may have’ some idea of 
‘them, and, at the same time, of the character and arrangement of the 
Bulletin, we will make a few brief extracts, following the order of business: 


“STATED MEETING. 


“The corresponding secretary announced the following contributions and depo- 
sites : 

“* For the Cabinet. 

‘“* Uniones, 60 varieties; Anadons, 1 variety, Wisconsin river—From Stephen Taylor, 
Muscoday. 

“An old knife, formerly belonging to Daniel Boone, of which some account is 
given in a letter from Captain Boone, U. 8. dragoons, his son, to W. L. Wharton, 
surgeon U. S. army—From W. L. Wharton, surgeon U. S. army. 

“ Egyptian curiosities, &c.—From George R. Gliddon, corresponding member, late U. 8. 
consul for Cairo, Egypt. 

“The following is a descriptive list of the articles presented by Mr. Gliddon : 


“No. 1. Fragment limestone. This is a piece of the lining of the tomb of the high 
priest, “‘ Petamonophth,’ at the ‘ Apapelf,’ Thebes. |The tomb being of the time of 
Psameticus second, the hyeroglyphics on it were cut before the year 588, B. C.” 

“No. 5. A piece of the gigantic statue of Ramases, third Sesostris at the ‘ Ramses- 
sium,’ Thebes, erroneously called the ‘Memnonium.’ This statue, when perfect, 
weighed about 700 tons in one block of granite, until overthrown by the Persians and 
shattered. It had been cut and finished at the syenite quarries at Aswan, first cata- 
ract, and transported from its bed, (which is still visible at the quarries,) one hundred 
and fifty miles, to its present position, prior to B. C. 1499. The granite is a fair spe- 
cimen of Egyptian monumental syenite. 

“No. 4. A piece of the alabaster sanctuary of the same Pharaoh at the temple of 
Abydos, same date.” 

** No. 10. Pieces ancient pottery, probably funeral vases, from the Buck pyramid of 
Dashoor, Perring’s French, very ancient, long previous to B. C. 2000. 

“*No. 11. Nine small and one large piece of petrified wood, from the petrified 
forests in the Eastern desert, near Cairo. .There are three forests of this petrified 
wood: one about two hours’ ride from Cairo, eastward; one about four hours’ ride, 
southeastward ; one about seven hours’ ride, beyond the others. Altogether, they 
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cover a space fully equal to ten square miles. There are trunks of trees lying on the 
surface of the desert, (which is here hard gravel or rock,) of all dimensions. I mea- 
sured one eighty-two feet long, and three feet in diameter, a large bamboo apparently. 
The palm trees, and others resembling pine and sycamore wood in grain, are immense- 
ly numerous. ‘They seem to have been all petrified standing, and then fallen. The 
subject, bipire requires a much more copious description than I can give at pre- 


Ya a: ce gig I am sorry to say | do not, the requisite geological 
y. . ? 
“knowledge.” ” ' m 


“Three boxes of pe iriosities, G01: taining as follows—From S. M. E. Goheen, 
M. D., of Columbia, Pennsylvania.” [Then follows a oa of those curiosities, number- 
ing more than two hundred kinds. } 

“Two boxes, containing the following specimens of gold be silyer ores, &c.—From 
John Parrott, U. S. consul, Mazatlan, Mexico.” [Then follows the ‘enumeration and 
designation of these specimens, which consist of nearly thirty varieties of richyand. val- 


3 
uable ores, for which we have not room here. ] ? 


“ For the Library. 

. Reports of the Zoological Society of London, 1842. Proceedings of the Society, 
January, February, March, and April, 1842. List of Fellows and Members, 1842.— 
From the Society.” 

This is only one of about thirty valuable works described at the same 
meeting, received during the month. So also the boxes abovenamed 
are from a list of thirty or forty boxes and packages, filled with rare 
and valuable curiosities received in the month, for the Cabinet. Next 
comes an ‘‘ Abstract of Correspondence,” announced thus: 

“ Letters—To S. M. E. Goheen, Columbia, Pennsylvania, September 11, 1843: Re- 
specting the three boxes of African curiosities forwarded by him to the Institute.” 

In this manner is given a brief report of all the letters from the cor- 
responding secretary. Next in order follow— 

“ Letters and communications—From Pierre de Tchihatcheff, St. Petersburg, Janu- 
ury, 16-28, 1843: Presenting a very valuable industrial map of European Russia ; and 
also, a work by himself on the geology of the southern provinces of Naples, &c.” 

There are sometimes a hundred letters of this kind received during 
the month. Many of the donations are exceedingly valuable ; and they 
come in such numbers that the Institute finds it difficult to pay for their 
transportation. The cabinet now forms a most beautiful and interesting 
museum. The large upper room of the patent office, though the whole 
length and breadth of that vast building, is crowded, and hundreds of 
boxes remain unopened for want of room to display their contents. 
How sadly it is to be lamented, that a collection so magnificent and so 
valuable, (for it is worth a great sum of money,) of which the right of 
property is in the Government, and an institution so well calculated to 
please and enlighten the people and elevate the character of the na- 
tion; should not meet with that favor from the members of Congress which, 
it cannot, be doubted, their constituents would be proud to bestow! 
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There are, indeed, a number of honorable exceptions. Several mem- 
bers in each house have neglected no fit occasion to urge the claims 
of the Institute upon the favorable regard of Congress, but hitherto 
with very little effect. ‘A charter was granted by act of Congress” — 
says the Hon. J. R. INcERsoLt, at a special meeting, the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1843, a full account of which is given in theg3ubbh tin— 

July 27, 1842. The Institute is thus ide: ified with the naticn, and 
its Legislature. It is, however, without ‘Certain funds or permanent 
support. Having fully*pPoved its capacity for useful existence, if pro- 
perly sustained, ifwill seek for more certain reliance than any which 
it has hexet fGepended on at the hands of Congress.” At a meet- 
ing of, e board of management, the 23d December, 1843, at the office 
of jthe Secretary of State—a particular account of which is also given 


“Gn the Bulletin—the Hon. Mr. Woopsury remarked, in the course of a 


short but excellent address: ‘‘ There is nothing belonging to its indi- ° 
vidual men.bers which can be inherited by heirs, transferred to credi- 
tors, or sold or assigned to purchasers, as in case of corporations of 
banks, bridges, insurance, manufacturing, &c. Care was taken ori- 
ginally to make the Institute different from all other chartered bodies, 
even in this District, so as to elevate it above every motive of personal 
gain, dedicating its labors exclusively to objects of a public character, 
and vesting all the property possessed for this purpose in the Govern- 
ment itself; and thus, by rendering it national, in substance as well as 
name, to obviate any constitutional objection which might arise against 
measures in its behalf. 

‘‘When the community or Congress advert to these circumstances, 
it will at once be seen how broad a distinction exists between assist- 
ance to such a body and one of a private character, and where the 
members possess a private pecuniary interest.” 

In allusion to the location of the Institute, Mr. INGERSOLL, in the course 
of his remarks at the special meeting referred to above, very happily 
observes : 

‘* All the interests of the country will turn with pride towards a spot which shall 
identify each of them with the Metropolis of the nation. The seat of political duty is 
necessarily there. Why should not the seat of learning and the arts be there also? 
These are benign and pacific influences. Aloof from the exercise of power, this insti- 
tution will, in unobtrusive perseverance, cultivate and encourage them. In the per- 
formance of its not ignoble.task, it may afford one additional incentive for confidence 
to the permanence of a happy union, like that reliance which cheered the latter hours 
of Washington. The city which bears his name may be distinguished for the promo- 
tion of the liberal arts, as well as for the exercise of legislative wisdom.” 

Really, we find so many good things we would wish to extract 
from this excellent volume, that we know not when or where to stop. 
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But our limited space admonishes us to proceed no farther. We can- 
not, however, pass over in silence the admirable address of the Hon. 
R. J. Waker, delivered at the opening of the scientific convention, in 
April, 1844, and which is given entire in the Bulletin. Mr. WaLker, 
in a most happy and eloquent style, traces with a master’s hand the 
progress Of serene aid arts in this country, in all their various depart- 
ments, and names with Wonderful particularity all, or most of those, 
who have distinguished themselve¥ im-the, iclds of discovery and in- 
vention. This address alone is worth the price Oéthe Bulletin, and we 
will make a few short extracts, under the impression that they who 
shall read them will require no other inducement to subséfibe for the 
work. On the subject of steam he remarks: ey 
‘When Rumsey, of Pennsylvania,* made a steamboat which moved against the 


current of the James river four miles an hour, his achievement was so much in ad- 
vance of the age as to acquire no public confidence. When John Fitch's boat stemmed 
the current of the Delaware, contending successfully with sailboats, it was called, in 
derision, the scheme-boat. So, the New Yorkers, when the steamboat of their own tru- 
ly great mechanic, Stevens, after making a trip from Hoboken, burst accidentally one 
of its boiler-tubes, it was proclaimed a failure. Fulton also encountered unbounded 
ridicule and opposition, as he advanced to confer the greatest benefits on mankind, 
by the application of steam to navigation. So, Oliver Evans, of Pennsylvania, (who 
has made such useful improvements in the flour mill,) was pronounced insane when 
he applied to the Legislatures of Pennsylvania and Maryland for special privileges in 
regard to the application of steam to locomotion on common roads. In 1810 he was 
escorted by a mob of boys, when his amphibolus was moved on wheels by steam more 
than a mile through the streets of Philadelphia to the river Schuylkill, and there, 
taking to the water, was paddled by steam to the wharves of the Delaware, where it 
was to work as a dredging machine. Fulton’s was the first successful steamboat ; Ste- 
vens’s the first that navigated the ocean ; Oliver Evans’s the first high-pressure engine 
applied to steam-navigation. Stevens’s boat, by an accident, did not precede Ful- 
ton’s, and Steven’s engine was wholly American, and constructed entirely by himself, 
and his propeller resembled much that now introduced by Ericsson. Stevens united 
the highest mechanical skill with a bold, original, inventive-genius. His sons (espe- 
cially Mr. Robert Stevens, of New York) have inherited much of the extraordinary 
skill and talent of their distinguished father. The first steamboat that ever crossed the 
ocean was built by one of our countrymen, and their skill in naval architecture has 
been put in requisition by the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey.” 


After naming a number of our own countrymen, who have been 
distinguished as ‘‘ chemists and philosophers,” the learned orator pro- 
ceeds : 

‘‘In my native town of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, resided two adopted citi- 


zens, most eminent as chemists and philosophers, Priestly and Cooper. The latter, 
who was one of my own preceptors, was groatly distinguished as a writer, scholar, 





*We am before us a «peal which represents Manin to have been of Berkly 
county, Virginia, and the first trial of his boat to have been made on the Potomac, in 1786. 
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ipiatels and elite as well as chemist. Priestly, although I do not concur in his 


peculiar views of theology, was certainly one of the most able and learned of ecclesi- 

astical writers, and possessed also a mind most vigorous and original. His discoveries 

in pneumatic chemistry have exceeded those of any other philosopher. He discov- 

ered vital air, many new acids, chemical substances, paints, and dyes. He separated 

nitrous and oxygen airs, and first exhibited acids and alkalies in a gaseous form. He 

ascertained that air could be purified by the process of veg cand that lights 
evolved pure air from vegetables. He detected the pat rful action of oxygenous air 
upon the blood, and first pointed out the urugrtheory’ respiration. The endiometer, 

a most curious instrument ‘the purity of the air, by measuring the propor- 
tion of oxygen, was dise@vered by Dr. Priestly. He lived and died in my native 
town, —e beloved as a man, and greatly admired as a philosopher.” 


Of the“inventive genius of our people, Mr. WALKER says: 


“ In @urious and useful mechanical inventions, our countrymen are unsurpassed ; 










wad a visit to our new and beautiful patent office will convince the closé observer that 
the inventive genius of America never was more active than at the present moment. 
“The machines for working up cotton, hemp, and wool, from their most crude state to 


the finest and most useful fabrics, have all been improved among us. The cotton gin 
of Eli Whitney has altered the destinies of one-third of our country, and doubled the 


exports of the Union.” 

It were in vain to attempt, -by extracts, to give the reader an idea 
of this masterly address. He must procure it and read it all. He 
will wish it were longer. It is replete with useful information. There 
is no branch of science or arts, we repeat, the history of which, in 
our country, is not traced with a master’s hand. And, speaking of our 
Government, he says, our countrymen have ‘‘established and administered 
a Government founded upon principles new and sublime, now tested 
by great and happy results, and as far transcending all its predecessors 
as the happiness of the whole people is above that of the few. Our 
beautiful system of a confederative and representative republic appeals 
to Heaven for light, and aid, and support; and infidelity only can deny 
the success of such a government of the people ; for the sacred volume 
most clearly predicts the advancing march of mankind, and their pro- 
gressive capacity for self-government, moving onwards and upwards in 
knowledge, in virtue, and religion, until they shall have reached the 
epoch of millennial glory so clearly announced in the Scriptures of 
truth.” 

The address concludes with the sentiments and feelings of a true 
Christian philosopher, expressed in the most happy manner 


“ Among the most valuable results of inductive science, is the strong additional evi- 
dence obtained in favor of the great and glorious truths of the Christian religion. The 
fabulous zodiac, which carried back the observations of astronomers to a period beyond 
the Mosaic account of the creation of man, has disappeared before the light of modern 
astronomy. The myriads of bones of giant animals, which could only have lived and 
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mae subsistence in a tropical, or at Deda a nineilons climate, now scattered in pro- 
fusion in northern Siberia, along the verge of the arctic circle, attest the effects and 
reality of a general deluge. The pyramids of Egypt, which had remained dumb for 
thousands of years, have been made to speak ; and, so far as their hyeroglyphics have 
found a voice, it proclaims many of the facts recorded in the sacred history. Whilst 
the advance of science,has contributed ‘so much to our happiness and comfort here, 
“has it no connexion with»eur. eternal destiny? Is all our knowledge buried in the 
grave? And does the untutored, ‘Savage start, in the next world, at the same point 
with Sir Isaae Newton, in the race Coratia-tip goal of infinite knowledge—that 
point towards which, like the asymptotes of the h curve, we shall forever ap- 
proximate, but never attain? Does knowledge die with the physical frame ; or does it 
constitute a part of that soul whose phenomena, after death, We.can no longer ob- 
serve, but which, as an essence of the great Creator, shall be as eternal as his own ex- 
istence ?” 

The Institute, truly national in every feature, is now fairly before 
the world; but, being in its infancy, it requires the sustaining hand of 
our countrymen. We therefore would urge all who desire to see our 
country occupy an elevated station in science and arts among the na- 
tions of the earth, to come forward and unite in its support. Let this 
be done, and, in the language of the same distinguished speaker, ‘“ they 
will make it worthy of the greatest and freest nation of the world, and 
contribute much towards placing our own beloved country as far above 
all others on the roll of knowledge as it now transcends all its contem- 
poraries and predecessors in a Government administered by and for the 
benefit of the whole people.’’ 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE PAPERS 


THE SARCOPHAGUS. 


Having received the manuscripts of the following papers from the 
secretary of the Institute, we take pleasure in accurately placing them 
on permanent record, although portions of them have already been 
published. The patriotic letter of the venerated Jackson deserves to be 
treasured in the heart of every American: 


Commodore Elliott's Address to the National Institute. 


GenTLEMeN oF THE Natrona InstitTe : 

[feel both pride and pleasure in addressing the members of this In- 
stitute.It is, and ought to be, national, and every citizen of these 
United States should be proud to lend his aid to promote its nationat 
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objects; and most happy am I to learn that a portion of the officers of 
.the Navy have not been backward on the occasion. 

The moment I found myself elected a corresponding member, I ad- 
dressed a letter to your secretary, expressing my gratification ; but that 
was not sufficient: I immediately began to inquire what service I 
could render to a cause I so highly approved. »Jewroteva/second letter, * 
for the purpose of offering to the Instittite}upon certain conditions, a 
very curious and valuablesrélie“of antiquity, namely a superb sarcoph- 
agus, supposed to,havé contained the remains of the Roman Emperor, 
Alexander, Seyerus—a conclusion at which I arrived, with the sanc- 
tion, after full investigation, of Sir Joun Sropparp, chief justice of 
thesisland of Malta, and of two learned Maltese antiquarians. The 
paper I hold in my hand contains an accurate engraving of a sarcoph- 

~ agus, and its hyeroglyphics, of a similar kind, and found at the same 
spot, supposed, from its inscription, to be the sarcophagus of the mother 
of the Emperor, Julia Mammea, who was Regent of the Roman Em- 
pire during the minority of her son. This antique I have presented to 
the Girard college, in the hope that it would receive the remains of 
that great philanthropist. 

It may perhaps be proper to offer a few remarks in relation to the 
introduction into our country of these two sarcophagi, which I brought 
home with me on board the United States frigate Constitution, in 1839. 

It was my good fortune to see several sarcophagi at Rome, and oth- 
ers at Ephesus, in Asia Minor; and afterwards, on my entering at the 
Gate of Jerusalem, a splendid marble sarcophagus, used as a watering 
trough for animals, I tried to obtain, and to transport it to the coast. 
Such, however, was the state of the roads, that I was soon convinced 
that its transportation was impracticable. 

Understanding, at a late period, that two immense sarcophagi had 
been found at Beyroot, in the Holy Land, I lost no time in sending 
for and purchasing them. This lithograph drawing, as I have already 
said, represents one of them. 

Another lithograph, which I will send on with the sarcophagus, un- 
doubtedly represents the coffin of Alexander Severus. The one is in- 
tended for the body of StepHen Girarp. The other I had destined for 
the generous SMITHSON ; but, failing in my wishes in this latter point, 
it occurred to me that it would form a noble receptacle for ANDREW 
JACKSON. 

Impelled by this consideration, I can only express to you my fervent 
hope, that this sarcophagus will be received and retained by the Na- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE, until it be carried to its final resting place, where, 
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containing all that is mortal of the patriot and hero, ANDREW JacKSoN, 
it will, for a long succession of years, be visited as a hallowed relic. 

Gentlemen, I propose also to present to the Institute a marble slab, 
a portion of the temple erected by Miltiades at the last retreating spot 
which bore the tread of the Persian, driven into the ocean by the tri- 
iuiphant\Gréeks at Marathon. This interesting slab, gentlemen, I ob- 
tained myself at the spot,swhexe,I was accompanied by our country- 
man, General Lewis Cass. a 

Gentlemen, accept my best wishes for your entize success. 

JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT, 
United States Navy. 


% 


Address of Captain G. W. Hughes, of the Topographical Engineers, bee, 
fore the Institute, on the presentation of the Sarcophagus intended for 
the remains of Andrew Jackson. 

Captain H. had no intention of making a speech, but could not re- 
sist the impulse of offering a few remarks in reference to the interest- 
ing event which had just transpired ; and he believed that the members 
of the Institute would agree with him in saying that, since the founda- 
tion ofthe society, they had never been called on to participate in a 
more touching and imposing ceremony, nor one more full of moral 
sublimity, than that which they had just witnessed, in the tribute of re- 
spect and veneration paid by a distinguished and chivalrous officer of 
our navy to a gallant and illustrious soldier; and he considered the In- 
stitute as being highly honored, in being thus made the depository of 
this antique and classical sarcophagus, which, it is believed, once held 
the remains of ALEXANDER SEvERUS—-fit resting place for all that is mor¢ 
tal of ANDREW Jackson, ‘“‘ the noblest Roman of them all.” 

Captain H. indulged the hope that the brilliant example of the old 
warriors, of both branches of our military service, would not be lost on 
their successors, who, he trusted, would emulate their devotion to the 
republic, by fighting its battles in war, and in aiding the advancement 
of science in time of peace. He then referred, in highly complimen- 
tary terms, to Commodore Elliott’s continued and successful efforts in 
the cause of agriculture, science, and the fine arts. 


Cee 


Captain Hucues then offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Natrona Instrrure accept the sarcophagus offered by Commo- 
dore Jesse D. Exxisort, of the U. S. Navy, as a deposite, subject to the conditions 
upon. which the offer has been made. : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to Commodore Ex.rorry 
and that he'be hereby requested to furnish a copy of the remarks he has just addresseé 
to the meeting upon the subject of the deposite, and that the same be published. 

Q 
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Resolved, That a committee of one person be appointed by the president of the In- 
stitute, to co-operate with such persons as Commodore Exuiott may select, to convey 
and to deposite the sarcophagus at Washington. 


Captain G. W. Hucues was appomted the committee on the part of 
the Institute, and Jonn K, Kane, of Philadelphia, by Commodore Ex- 
LIOTT. 


of wt 


(a ~~ 
General mee s Replydo COmmodore Elliott. 
tor Heamrrace, March 27, 1845. 


Dear Sir: Your,Jétier “of the 18th instant, together with the copy of the proceed- 
ings of the Nation . Institute, furnished me by their corresponding secretary, on the 
presentation, 8 you, of the sarcophagus for their acceptance, on condition it shall be 
Pp and in honor of my memory, have been received, and are now before me. 

Although laboring under great debility and affliction from a severe attack, from which 
+ Ih may not recover, I raise my pen and endeavor to reply. The steadiness of my nerves 
may perhaps lead you to conclude my prostration of strengh is not so great as here ex- 
pressed. Strange as it may appear, my nerves are as steady as they were forty years 
gone by ; whilst, from debility and affliction, I am gasping for breath. 

I have read the whole proceedings of the presentation, by you, of the sarcophagus, and 
the resolutions passed by the board of directors, so honorable to my fame, with sensa- 
tions and feelings more easily to be conjectured than by me expressed. The whole 
proceedings call for my most grateful thanks, which are hereby tendered to you, and 
through you to the president and directors of the Nationa Institute. But with the 
warmest sensations that can inspire a grateful heart, I must decline accepting the hon- 
or intended to be bestowed. I cannot consent that my mortal body shall be laid in a 
repository prepared for an emperor or a king. My republican feelings and principles 
forbid it; the simplicity of our system of government forbids it. Every monument 
erected to perpetuate the memory of our heroes and statesmen ought to bear evidence 
of the economy and simplicity of our republican institutions, and the plainness of our 
republican citizens, who are the sovereigns of our glorious Union, and whose virtue is 
to perpetuate it. True virtue cannot exist, where pomp and parade are the governing 
passions ; it can only dwell with the people—the great laboring and producing classes, 
that form the bone and sinew of our confederacy. 

For these reasons I cannot accept the honor you, and the president and directors of 
' the Nationa Instrrure, intended to bestow. 1 cannot permit my remains to be the 
first in these United States to be deposited in a sarcophagus made for an Emperor or a 
King. I again repeat, please accept for yourself, and convey to the president and di- 
rectors of the Nationat InstiruTe, my most profound respects for the honor you and 
they intended to bestow. I have prepared an humble depository for my mortal body 
beside that wherein lies my beloved wife, where, without any pomp or parade, I have re- 
quested, when my God calls me to sleep with my fathers, to be laid—for both of us 
there to remain, until the last trumpet sounds to call the dead to judgment, when we, 
I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that heavenly body promised to all who be- 
lieve in our glorious Redeemer, who died for us that we might live, and by whose 
atonement | hope for a blegsed immortality. 

I am, with great respect, your friend and fellow-citizen, 


ANDREW JA ‘f 
To Com. J. D. Exrtrorr, United States Navy. billie 
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Commodore Jesse D. Elliott’s Letter of Presentation. 
Navy Yarp, Paiwapecpuia, -fpril 8, 1845. 


GENTLEMEN: The interest which the Nationa Institute has been pleased to take in 
the eventual bestowment of the remains of the honored Andrew Jackson in the sarcoph- 
agus which. I brought from abroad, and deposited in your Institute, makes it my busi- 
ness Tow to communicate to you a copy of his letter of the 27th ultimo, lately re- 
ceived, on that subjéct. a 

With sentiments so congenial to his strict.republicanism, and in accordance, indeed, 
with the republican feelings common to ourselves, he takes the ground of repugnance 
to connecting his name and fame in any way with imperialjassociations. 

We cannot but honor the sentiments which have ruled his judgment in the case ; for 
they are such as nfust add to the lustre of his character. We subscribedto.them our- 
selves; and, while we yield to their force, we may still be permitted to continue our 
regard to the enduring marble, as to an ancient and classic relic—a curiosity invitself, 
and particularly in this country, as the first of its kind seen in our western hemispheres 

From it we would deduce the moral, that, while we would disclaim the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of imperial pageantry, as unfitting our institutions and pro- 
fessions, we would sedulously cherish the simpler republican principles of reposing our 
fame and honors in the hearts and affections of our countrymen. 

I have now, in conclusion, to say that, as the sarcophagus was originally presented 
with the suggestion of using it as abovementioned, I now commit it wholly to the In- 
stitute as their own and sole property, exempt from any condition. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &c., 
JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 


To the Presipent anv Directors or THe Nationa Lystitute, at Washington. 





DE LA SALE. 


Believing that some account of the cruel murder of the great discov- 
erer, whose name stands at the head of this article, would prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers, we have availed ourselves of a work entitled, 
‘1 Journal of the last Voyage performed by Monsieur de la Sale, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, to find out the Mouth of the Mississippi river, &c. 
Written in French, by Monsieur Joutel, a commander in thut expedition.” 
Translated into English, and printed at London, in 1714. And, for the 
sake of those who may not be familiar with the history of his adven- 
tures, we make the following extracts from the introduction to this 
work : 

“ Rogert Cavenier, commonly called Monsieur pe La Save, a native of Roan, of a 
good family, having been educated in piety and learning, went over very young into 
Ganada, and took delight in trade, but more in projects of new discoveries up the inland 


of thos@vast countries. Intending to settle there and make that his country, he purchased 
an habitatiém in the island of Montreal, where has been built the second town of Can- 


ada, sixty leagues above Quebec.” 
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“‘Something was known of the famous river Mississippi, which it was supposed 
might fall into the South Sea, and open a way to it. These conjectures, working upon 
Monsieur de la Sale, who, being zealous for the honor of his nation, designed to 
signalize the French name, on account of extraordinary discoveries, beyond all that 
went before him; he formed the design and resolved to put it im execution. He was 
certainly very fit for it, and succeeded at the expense of his life; for no man has done 
so much in that way as he did, for the space of twenty years‘he'spentin_ that employ- 
ment. He was a man of regular behaviour, of:aJarge,soul, well enough learned, and 
understanding in the mathematics ; designing bold, undaunted, dexterous, insinuating ; 
not to be discouraged at anyrthing, @@ady at extricating himself out of any difficulties ; 
no way apprehensive.ofAhie greatest fatigues ; wonderful steady in adversity, and, what 
was of extraordinagy use, well enough versed in several savage languages. M. de 
la Sale hidiVihgesuch extraordinary talents, whereof he had given sufficient proofs 
upon several occasions, gained the esteem of the governors of Canada; and Messieurs 
de © lies, Talon, and de Frontenac, successively expressed the same, by often em- 
pléying him in affairs for the honor and advantage of the colony. 

“The government of the fort of Frontenac, which is the place farthest advanced 
among the savages, was committed to him; and he, going over into France, in the 
year 1675, the King made him proprietor of it, upon condition he should put it into a 
better condition than jt was, which he did as soon as returned to Canada. Then came 
back again to Paris, full of the new informations he had gained touching the river 
Mississippi, the country it runs through, the mines, especially those of lead and cop- 
per, the navigable rivers, and the trade that might be carried on of furs, and the fine 
wool of those wild bullocks, whereof there are infinite numbers in the forests, Being 
also furnished with better accounts of that country than the fables that were then pub_ 
lished, by the name of a Voyage of the Sieur Joliet, he was well received at court, 
and despatched with the necessary orders for proceeding on his discoveries. 

“‘'The great reputation Monsieur de la Sale had gained, and his mighty projects, 
occasioned a jealousy in some, and envy in others. His own countrymen thwarted 
his designs ; but he surmounted all those obstacles and returned into Canada, about the 
year 1678, with the Chevalier Tonty, an Italian gentleman, a person of worth and 
that had served, whom he gained to his enterprise. He also picked up in the country 
forty or fifty persons fit for that expedition, and among them were three Recolets, 
whom he carried over to try what might be done as to Christianity among the sav- 
ages.” 

‘* Monsieur de la Sale, having spent two years in going and coming, still thwarted 
by those who envied him in the country, to such a degree that, had it not been for an 
antidote, he must have died of poison given him by some villains, could not order his 
affairs and begin his expedition till the ycar 1682. He set out at length, and, to the 
end his discovery of the Mississippi might be complete, he caused father Hennepin, a 
Recolet, with some others, to trayel to the northward, that they might find out the source 
of that river, and they found it, about the fiftieth degree of north latitude. For his own 
part, he proceeded to the westward, and found the river of the Illinois, which he called the 
river of Seignelay, and, following its course, came into the Mississippi, where the 
other discharges itself. He then concluded he had no more to do, but to run down 
to its mouth, whether in the South sea or the Gulf of Mexico, All along its banks 
he found many savage nations, with whom, by means of his presents, he entered into 
alliances, and gave the country the name of Louisiana, to honor the name and mem- 
ory of our august monarch, in whose reign those discoveries were made. At length 
the course of the Mississippi conveyed Monsieur de la Sale to its mouths, as falling 
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into the Gulf of Mexico in two streams; and he arrived there in the month of April’ 
1682 or 1683, for the dates of those who have writ concerning it make either of those 
years. He stayed there some days to take observations, and place some marks which 
he might know-again, when he returned. Being satisfied with having found some 
part of what/he sought, he returned the same way he had gone, and came again to 
Quebec, in Canada, in order to go over to France, and thence to make a trial to find 
“that mouth,of the Mississippi by the Gulf of Mexico, which he had already discovered 
by the way of Canada, and to secure,it ; for he thought it much more advantageous to 
know it by the way of the sea, than to go thither by land, because the voyage through 
Canada is much longer and more troublesomey andan be..performed but once a year ; 
whereas, by way of the bay of Mexico, it is not longer, buf%ismuch more commodi- 
ous, and may be performed in all seasons, either going or coming. He was also sen- 
sible that the said mouth, being once discovered by sea, afforded “ameasier, and safer 
communication with Canada, running up that noble river, the navigation whereof is 
not interrupted by falls nor torrents for above sixty leagues towards its souree. 

“These considerations moved Monsieur de la Sale to take another voyage into 
France, where his expedition having been commended and his new project:approved 
of, the King ordered him vessels to return and carry on his enterprise, the particulars 
whereof are to be found in this journal. That affair, so well begun, seemed to pro- 
mise very advantageous consequences; but it miscarried, through the perfidiousness 
and villany of that noble adventurer’s own people.” 

He sailed from France in the latter part of July, 1684, in quest of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, having four ships well appointed for the 
expedition, with a number of men and women, and all conveniences 
requisite for the formation of a settlement. Unfortunately, their store- 
ship was captured by the Spaniards before they made land; but the 
greatest misfortune of all was, the not being able to discover the mouth 
of the Mississippi. They probably made land too far west, whilst they 
believed they were east of the river; and, therefore, they searched 
along the coast in a westerly direction, from the 28th December, the 
day on which they discovered land, till sometime in February, 1685, 
when they landed in a bay, and built a fort, which they called St. 
Louis. This was, probably, not far east of the Rio del Norte. Soon 
after they landed here, the commander of the frigate, in consequence 
of some difference with pE ta SALE, left them, and returned to France ; 
the other two vessels were, in a few months, lost. De La Sate made 
several fruitless excursions, with small parties, in the hope of finding 
the Mississippi. On one occasion he was absent four months, and re- 
turned nearly destitute of clothing and worn out with hardships, and 
having lost a number of his men by death, desertion, and the like. 
At length he determined to succeed, at all hazards; and, on the 12th 
of January, 1687, he sat out, as the following extract from JourTe.’s 
journal shows, leaving only twenty persons in the settlement. Thus 
it appears that, in less than two years, his numbers had dwindled down 
from between two and three hundred, to Jess than fifty : 
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** We set out the 12th of January, in the year 1687, being seventeen in number, 
viz: Monsieur de la Sale; Monsieur Cavelier, the priest, his brother; father Anasta- 
sius, the Recolet ; Messieurs Moranget and Cavelier, nephews to Monsieur de la Sale ; 
the Sieurs Duhaut, the elder, ’Arcleveque, Hiens, Liotot, surgeon ; young Talon, an 
Indian, and a footman belonging to Monsieur de la Sale, &e. We carried along with 
us part of the best things every man had, and what was thought would be»of,_use, 
wherewith the five horses were loaded, and we took our eaves Witl. ‘so mith tender- 
ness and sorrow as if we had all presaged thatqwé'should never see each other more. 
Father Zanobius was the person who expresséd it to ine most significantly, saying he 
had never been so sensibly toached*at parting with any body.” 

They travelled) on slowly till March, some of the men becoming res- 
tive and, aiutinous. On the 15th of that month, pe La SALE sent some 
of them a short distance for provisions : 


‘The 16th, in their return, they met with two bullocks, which “Monsieur de la 
Sale’s Indian killed ; whereupon they sent back his footman, to give him notice of what 
they had killed, that, if he would have the flesh dried, he might send horses for it. 
The 17th, Monsieur de la Sale had the horses taken up, and ordered the Sieurs Mo- 
ranget and de Male, and his footman, to go for that meat, and send back a horse-load 
immediately, till the rest was dried. 

“Monsieur Moranget, when he came thither, found they had smoked both the 
beeves, though they were not dry enough ; and the said Sieurs Liotot, Hiens, Duhaut, 
and the rest, had laid aside the marrow-bones and others to roast them, and eat the 
flesh that remained on them, as was usual to do. The Sieur Moranget found fault 
with it ; he, in a passion, seized not only the flesh that was smoked and dried, but also 
the bones, without giving them any thing; but, on the contrary, threatening they 
should not eat so much of it as they had imagined, and that he would manage that 
flesh after another manner. 

“This passionate behaviour, so much out of season, and contrary to reason and 
custom, touched the surgeon Liotot, Heins, and Duhaut to the quick, they having 
other causes of complaint against Moranget. They withdrew, and resolved together 
upon a bloody revenge ; they agreed upon the manner of it, and concluded they would 
murder the Sieur Moranget, Monsieur de la Sale’s footman, and his Indian, because 
he was very faithful to him. 

“They waited till night, when those unfortunate creatures had supped, and were 
asleep. Liotot the surgeon was the inhuman executioner; he took an axe, began by 
the Sieur Moranget, giving him many strokes on the head; the same he did by the 
footman and the Indian, killing them on the spot, whilst his fellow-villains, viz: Du- 
haut, Heins, Teissler, and l’Arcleveque, stood upon their guard, with their arms, to 
fire upon such as should make any resistance. The Indian and the footman never 
stirred, but the Sieur Moranget had so much vigor as to sit up, but without being able 
to speak one word, and the assassins obliged the Sieur de Marle to make an end of 
him, though he was not inthe conspiracy. 

‘“‘ This slaughter had yet satisfied but one part of the revenge of those murderers. 
To finish it, and secure themselves, it was requisite to destroy the commander-in- 
chief. They consulted about the safest method to effect it, and resolved to go together 
to Monsieur de la Sale, to knock out the brains of the most resolute immediately, and 
then it would be easier to overcome the rest. But the river, which was between them 
and us, being much swollen, the difficulty of passing it made them put it off the 18th 
ind 19th. On the other hand, Monsieur de la Sale was very uncasy, on account of 
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their long stay. His impatience made him resolve to go himself to find out his peo- 


ple, and to know the cause of it. 

“This was not done without many previous tokens of concern and apprehension. 
He seemed to have some presage of his misfortune, enquiring of some whether the 
Sieur Liotot, Hiens, and Duhaut, had not expressed some discontent ; and, not hearing 
any thing of it, he could not forbear setting out the 20th, with father Anastasius 
and an Indian; leaying*merthe command in his absence, and charging me from time 
to time to go the rounds about ourjeamnp, to prevent being surprised, and to make a 
smoke for him to direct his way, in case ofmeed. When he came near the dwelling 
of the murderers, looking out sharp to discover something, he observed eagles flutter- 
ing about a spot not far from them, which made him believe they had found some 
carrion about the mansion, and he fired a shot, which was the signal of his death, and 
forwarded it. 

“The conspirators, hearing the shot, concluded it was Monsieur de la Sale, who 
was come to seek them. They made ready their arms, and provided to surprisé\him. 
Duhaut passed the river, with l’Arcleveque. Tue first of them, spying Monsieur de 
la Sale at a distance, as he was coming towards them, advanced and hid himselfamong 
the high weeds, to wait his passing by, so that Monsieur de la Sale, suspecting noth- 
ing, and having not so much as charged his piece again, saw the aforesaid l’Arcleveque 
at a good distance from him, and immediately asked for his nephew, Moranget; to 
which l’Arcleveque answered that he was along the river. At the same time the trai- 
tor Duhaut fired his piece and shot Monsieur de la Sale through the head, so that he 
dropped down dead on the spot, without speaking one word. 

“ Father Anastasius, who was then by his side, stood stock still in a fright, expect- 
ing the same fate, and not knowing whether he should go farwards or backwards. 
But the murderer Duhaut put him out of that dread, bidding him not to fear, for no 
hurt was intended him ; that it was despair that had prevailed with him to do what he 
saw ; that he had long desired to be revenged on Moranget, because he had designed 
to ruin him ; and that he was partly the occasion of his uncle’s death. This is the ex- 
act relation of that murder, as it was presently after told me by father Anastasius.” 


“The shot which had killed Monsieur de la Sale was also a signal of the murder to 
the assassins, for them to draw near. They all repaired to the place where the wretched 
dead corpse lay, which they barbarously stripped to the shirt, and vented their malice 
in vile and opprobrious language. The surgeon, Liotot, said several times in scorn 
and derision, ‘‘ There thou liest, great Bassa, there thou liest!” In conclusion, they 
dragged it naked among the bushes, and left it exposed to the ravenous wild beasts. 
So far was it from what a certain author writes, of their having buried him, and set 
up a cross on his grave.” 


We shall take further extracts from, and make additional comments 
on, this authentic work, (printed as it is only thirty-three years after the 
events related transpired,) in future numbers of our publication. 
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RELIGION. 
THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 


BIBLES CONTRASTED. 
[ Continued from page 69. ] 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


Wicxuirrt is said to haye been the first person that made an Eng- 
lish translation of the/Bible. It was done in 1370 or 1380, from the 
Latin translations then in use, because he was not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the original languages to make it from them. The Bible was 
but little read in those days, and consequently a pampered nobility and 
clergy tyrannized over the ignorant multitude. This translation, though 


it is said to have been an exceedingly literal one, gave great offence to 


the priesthood, who had sufficient influence to get a bill reported in 
Parliament for its suppression; but he found a friend in the Duke of 
Lancaster, the King’s uncle, through whose means the bill was thrown 
out. Wickuirre, after this, made another translation, not so literal as 
the first, yet very faithful; but the Latin copies from which both were 
made are represented to have been very defective. He was very 
much persecuted by the Papists, on account of these translations, and 
his own works, which were circulated among the people, and the here- 
tical doctrines which he preached. Nevertheless, having some power- 
ful friends, and being very popular, he escaped the fangs of his perse- 
cutors, and died a natural death. The council of Constance, however, 
long after, declared he died an obdurate heretic. His bones were then 
dug up, and cast upon a dunghill. 

Wick.uirFre died before printing was invented ; but his followers be- 
came numerous; and, when the copies of his Bible multiplied and cir- 
culated, the effect was immediately perceived to be very great; so that, 
soon after the invention of printing, a certain vicar remarked, with a 
sort of prophetic spirit, ‘‘We must root out printing, or it will root us 
out.” 

Reading the Bible in those days seems to have been a rare thing, 
even with the clergy; for, according to Hopy, Auneas Syuvivs, after- 
wards Pope Pius the second, in 1458, observed that the Italian priests 
did not seem to have even so much as read the New Testament ; ‘‘ and Ro- 
BERT STEVENS, speaking of the Sorbonists, says that, when they are 
asked in what place of the New Testament any thing was written, they 
replied that they had read it in Jerome, or in the decrees, butewhat 
the New Testament was they did not know.” And this is the way 
they took such good care of the Bible for Protestants. How wonder- 
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fully we are indebted to them! for, had they read their copies, they 
might have worn them out. But they thought so much of them, they 
would not expose them to the rude touch of the common people, or 
read them themselves, but kept them securely locked up in their libra- 
ries, for Protestants. How very kind and considerate ! 

Witttam Tywpax’s'was the first English translation of the scriptures 
that was printed. To avoid persecution and death for this noble un- 
dertaking, he left England and went tosAntwerp, where, with the help 
of the learned Joun Fry, or FrytH, who was8eafterwards burnt at 
Smithfield, for heresy, in 1552, and Witt1am Rove, a friar, who also 
suffered death for the same, in Portugal, he translated thé New Testa- 
ment from the Greek, and printed a large edition. The whole impres- 
sion was bought up in a very short time, and many copies soon found 
their way into England. To prevent their circulation, the bishop of 
London bought up all he could get, and burnt them. This, while it 
enabled Tynpat to publish other editions, awakened and kept alive the 
curiosity of the people to know what the book contained ; very reason- 
ably concluding that its doctrines must be widely variant from those of 
the church. Sir THomas More, then Lord Chancellor, who, though 
an amiable man, was a bigoted and intolerant Papist, anxious to learn 
how Tynpat was enabled to continue his publications, and feeling con- 
fident that some one in London supplied him with funds, inquired of a 
person then imprisoned on suspicion of heresy, promising him his lib- 
erty, on condition that he would tell him who supplied Tynpat with 
money from London. The man replied that it was the bishop of Lon- 
don, who, by purchasing the books and burning them, enabled the 
publisher to continue the work. The Chancellor smiled and said, he 
believed it was so, and suffered the man to escape. Other and vigor- 
ous measures were then adopted for the suppression of the work; 
among which, a sentence of Sir THomas was executed on many for 
reading this translation, to ride through the streets of London with 
their faces to their horses’ tails, having these Testaments fastened around 
their necks and to their clothes, and which, on arriving at Cheapside, 
they were compelled to throw into a fire kindled for the purpose. All 
this, however, did not abate the zeal of Tynpat; and, in 1530, he pub- 
lished the greater part of the Old Testament, translated, some say, 
from the Hebrew, though others think his knowledge of that language 
was not sufficient for such a work, and that therefore it was most prob- 
ably translated from the Latin. The bishops had previously persuaded 
Sir THomas More to write against the translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and now they prevailed on the King (Henry VIII.) to issue a 


proclamation, forbidding the reading of any portion of Tynpat’s trans- 
19 
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lations, under heavy penalties. He promised, at the same time, to 
have a correct translation made for the people, at some future time, by 
learned Catholics. This, not having the desired effect, the King was 
instigated to take measures for TyNDAL’s destruction. He was accord- 
ingly arrested in Flanders, and imprisoned; and, after a cruel confine- 
ment for several years, was, by a decree of the, Emperor,.(CHARLEs 
V.,) strangled at Villefort, near Brusselsyimthé year 1536, and his body 
afterwards reduced to ashes. This eminent servant of God died, ex- 
claiming often and fervently, ‘‘Lorp, open the King of England's 
eyes.” ee 

The next»English translation of the Bible, was that of Mites Co- 
VERDALE. The whole was completed in 1536, the same year in which 
TxNDAL was put to death for making his translation, and “it is remarka- 
ble that, about the same time, the King of England’s eyes were opened; 
for, so far from persecuting CoveRDALE, a royal order was instantly di- 
rected to the clergy, commanding them to place a copy of the whole 
Bible, both in Latin and in English, in the choir of every church, 
where every one might read it at his pleasure ; and they were enjoined 
not to discourage any man from reading any part of the Bible, either 


.in Latin or English, ‘‘ but rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every 


man to read it, as the very word of God, and the spiritual food of a 
man’s soul,’’ 

While these things were going on, JouHn Ropcers, the first of 
bloody Mary’s burnt offerings at Smithfield, was industriously en- 
gaged, in Germany, in making another English translation of the whole 
Bible. He made use of the Hebrew and Greek, and the Latin, Ger- 
man, and English translations which had preceded him. It was pub- 
lished in 1537. This translation was made under the fictitious name 
of Matruews. This edition was very favorably received by Cran- 
MER, and, indeed, by King and people. A year or two after, Henry 
obtained permission of Francis I. to print a large and revised edition 
of this Bible in Paris, where ‘‘ the workmen were more skilful and the 
paper better and cheaper ;” but, after a considerable number of copies 
were printed, and nearly ready for circulation, the Inquisition inter- 
posed its supreme authority, put a stop to the work, seized and confis- 
cated and burnt the Bibles, and summoned all persons concerned in its 
publication to appear before that tribunal to answer to charges preferred 
against them. The superintendent of the work, however, escaped to 
London with the presses, types, &c., and there completed it. 

Henry was induced to patronize those publications, more, perhaps, 
by the persuasions of Archbishop Cranmer, (who was also one of 
bloody Mary’s victims,) and the Queen, ANNE BuLuen, than any 
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thing else. Cranmer began his efforts to this end as soon as the papal 
power was abolished in England, in 1534, and Henry discovered that 
he, and not the Pope, was sovereign there; but success did not crown 
those efforts till the lapse of three or four years, as stated above. Many 
editions rapidly succeeded these; but, after the death of Lord Crom- 
WELL, who was infact the greatest of all the friends, in those days, of 
the Bible and of Protestantisin in. England, the bishops, who were still 
Papists in heart, persuaded the King thatthe translations then existing 
were all very defective ; hoping to have the readinigiof them suppressed, 
or to obtain license to make a translation to supersede all.the rest. 
Accordingly, in 1542, the bishops were required to revi8e the 'transla- 
tion of the New Testament; but the order was not carried into effect. 

An English New Testament was published in Geneva, in 1557. 
This is said to have been the first which was divided into verses, designated 
by figures, in the style devised by Ropert STEPHENS, in his Greek Testa- 
ment; and in 1560 the whole Bible was published there, as translated 
by CoverDaALe, Gitgey, WHITTINGHAM, GoopMAN, Sampson, Cote, 
Joun Knox, Joun Bopieicu, and Jonn Puttain—all Calvanists, and 
the three first very distinguished for learning. About thirty editions 
of this Bible were printed between 1560 and 1616. Dr. Geppes, a 
man of great celebrity as a biblical critic, thought it a better translation 
than King James’s Bible. 

At the instance of Bishop Parker, another translation of the Bible 
was made by royal authority, and printed in 1568. It is said that fif- 
teen persons were engaged in this translation, a certain part being as- 
signed to each. Eight of the translators, it is said, were bishops; for 
this reason, perhaps, it went by the name of ‘the Bishops’ Bible.” 
For forty years it took the lead in the churches, but the Geneva Bible 
was much more extensively used in private families. 

In 1576 and 1599, two other translations of the New Testament were 
made, by private persons, from the Latin of Beza. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC TRANSLATIONS. 


The Roman Catholics, seeing that it was impossible to prevent their 
people from reading the English Bible, determined to make a transla- 
tion for them from the Latin Vulgate version, which was thought to be 
more favorable to their peculiar dogmas than the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. Accordingly, the New Testament was translated into Eng- 
lish, and printed at Rheims, in 1582; hence it was called “ the Rhe- 
mish Testament.’ After this, the Old Testament and Apocrypha were 
translated, aud appeared, in 1609 and 1610, at Doway, and from this 
circumstance were called “the Doway Bible.” In 1750, an improved 
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edition was printed, which is the one now used by Papists in those 
countries where the English language is spoken. 

The translation of the New Testament is attributed to a single per- 
son ; that of the Old, and the Apocrypha, to four; the notes and expla- 
nations, without which they never issued an edition, are ascribed to 
Dr. WorTHINGTON. eft 


ne 


KING JAMES "SS BIBLE. 


In 1603, soon after the “accession of James I., at a conference at 
Hampton Court Dr. ReyNo.ps, a distinguished Puritan, urged the 
King to/order/a new translation of the Bible to be made, alleging that 
all the existing ones were defective. The King himself was learned 
inthe languages, and declared that he had never seen a good transla- 


"tion of the Bible, and, before the conference closed, resolved that it 


should be done. He immediately appointed fifty-four men, the most 
celebrated in the kingdom for learning and piety, to execute the work ; 
and, at the same time, he informed the archbishops and bishops, by let- 
ter, of what he had done. In this letter, among other things, he says: 
‘‘ Furthermore, we require you to move all our bishops to inform them- 
selves of all such learned men within their several diocesses, as, having | 
especial skill in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, have taken pains in 
their private studies of the scriptures, for the clearing of any obscuri- 
ties, either in the Hebrew or in the Greek, or touching any difficulties 
or mistakings in the former English translations, which we have now 
commanded to be thoroughly viewed and amended; and, thereupon, 
to write unto them, earnestly charging them, and signifying our plea- 
sure therein, that they send such their observations, either to Mr. Lins- 
Lie, our Hebrew reader in Cambridge, or to Dr. ANDREws, dean of 
Westminster; to be imparted to the rest of their several companions, 
that so our said intended translation may have the help and furtherance 
of all our principal learned men within this our kingdom.” 

It was three or four years before the prey arations were completed 
and the translators began their work, which was not finished till 1611. 
Although fifty-four were appointed, it appears that no more than forty- 
seven were engaged in the translation. No pains were spared by the 
King to make it as perfect as possible. The work was divided into six 
parts, and assigned, according to Fu.xer, as follows: 

The Pentateuch; the history from Joshua to the first book of Chron- 
_ tcles, exclusively—to Dr. ANprews, fellow and master of Pembroke 
* hall in Cambridge, then dean of Westminster, and afterwards-bishop 
of Winchester; Dr. Overatt, fellow of Trinity collegey master of 
Katharine hall in Cambridge, then dean of St. Paul’s, after bishop of 
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Norwich; Dr. Saravia, prebendary of Canterbury; Dr. Cuark, fel- 
low of Christ’s college in Cambridge, vicar of Mynster and Monckton 
in Thanet, and one-.of the six preachers in Canterbury; Dr. Latrrexp, 
feliow of Trinity in Cambridge, and parson of Clement Danes—being 
skilled in architecture, his judgment was much relied on for the de- 
scription of.thestabernacle and temple; Dr. Leicu, archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex, parson of All-Hallows,..Barking; Mr. Burciey, Mr. Kune, 
Mr. Tompson, Mr. Bepwett, of Cambridge, a think, of St. John’s,) 
and vicar of ‘Tottenham near London. 

From the first of the Chronicles, with the rest F the history and the 
Hagiographia, viz: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, Béclesiastes—to 
Mr. Livery, Mr. Ricnarpson, fellow of Emanuel, after D. D., master 
first of Peter house, then of Trinity college; Mr. CoappERTON, after 
D. D., fellow first of Christ college, then master of Emanuel; Mr. 
DittincHaM, fellow of Christ college, beneficed at in Bedford- 
shire, where he died; Mr. ANpREws, after D. D., brother to the bishop 
of Winchester and master of Jesus college; Mr. Harrison, the rev- 
erend vice master of Trinity college; Mr. Spaxpine, fellow of St. 
John’s in Cambridge and Hebrew professor therein; Mr. Brine, fellow 
of Peter house in Cambridge and Hebrew professor therein. 

The four greater prophets, with the Lamentutions, and the twelve lesser 
prophets—to Dr. Harpinc, president of Magdalen college; Dr. Rey- 
NOLDS, “president of Corpus Christi college; Dr. HoLLanp, rector of 
Exeter college and King’s professor; Dr. Kinsy, rector of Lincoln col- 
lege and Regius professor; Mr. Smrru, after D. D. and bishop of Glou- 
cester—he made the learned and religious preface to the translation ; 
Mr. Brett, beneficed at Quainton in Buckinghamshire; Mr. Farr- 
CLOWE. 

The Prayer of Manasseh, and the rest of the Apocrypha—to Dr. Du- 
port, prebendary of Ely and master of Jesus college; Dr. Braintu- 
WAITE, first fellow of Emanuel, then master of Gonvil and Caius col- 
lege; Dr. Rapctyrre, one of the senior fellows of Trinity college ; 
Mr. Warp, of Emanuel, after D. D., master of Sydney college and 
Margarate professor; Mr. Downes, fellow of St. John’s college and 
Greek professor; Mr. Boyse, fellow of St. John’s college, prebendary 
of Ely, parson of Boxworth in Cambridgshire ; Mr. Warp, of King’s 
college, after D. D., prebendary of Chichester, rector of Bishop’s Wal- 
tham in Hampshire. 

The four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and Apocalypse—to Dr. Ra- 
vis, dean of Christ church, afterward bishop of London; Dr. ABsor, 
master of. University college, afterward archbishop of Canterbury ; 
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Dr. Erpes, Mr. THompson, Mr. Savitt, Dr. Peryn, Dr. Ravens, 
and Mr. HarMEr. 

The Epistles of St. Paul, and the other canonical epistles—to Dr. 
Bartowe, of Trinity hall in Cambridge, dean of Chester, afterward 
bishop of Lincoln; Dr. Hurtuinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. 
Rasset, Mr. Sanperson, Mr. Daxins. f 

And, that they might proceed to the,besty aMliatece in their method 
and arrangement, the King.suggésted the instructions following: 


1. The Bible pead"in the churches, commonly called the Bishop’s 
Bible, was to recéive as few alterations as might be, and to pass through- 
out, unless the original called plainly for an amendment. 

2. The names of the prophets and the inspired writers, with the oth- 
er’sfames in the text, to be kept, as near as may be, as they stand re- 
commended at present by customary use. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be retained. For instance, the 
word church, not to be translated congregation, &c. 

4. When any word has several significations, that which has been 
commonly used by the most celebrated fathers should be pre- 
ferred, provided it be agreeable to the context and the analogy of 
faith. 

5. As to the chapters, they were to continue in their present divi- 
sions, and not to be altered without apparent necessity. 

6. The margin not to be charged with any notes, excepting “for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot be turned 
without some circumlocution, and therefore not so proper to be insert- 
ed in the text. 

7. The margin to be furnished with such citations as serve for a re- 
ference of one place of scripture to another. 

8. Every member of each division to take the chapters assigned for 
the whole company ; and, after having gone through the version or cor- 
rection, all the division was to meet, examine their respective perform- 
ances, and come to a resolution which parts of them should stand. 

9. When any division had finished a book in this manner, they were 
to transmit it to the rest to be further considered. 

10. If any of the respective divisions shall doubt or dissent, upon the 
review of the book transmitted, they were to mark the places and send 
back the reasons of their disagreement; if they happen to differ about 
the amendments, the dispute was to be referred to a general committee, 
consisting of the best distinguished persons, drawn out of each divyi- 
sion. However, this decision was not to be made till they had gone 
through the work. 
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11. When any place is remarkably obscure, letters were to be di- 
rected by authority to the most learned persons in the universities or 
country, for their judgment upon the text. 

12. The directors in each company were to be the deans of West- 
minster and Chester, and the King’s professors in Hebrew and Greek 
in each university. 

13. The translation of,.Tynpat, Matruew, Coverpate, Wuir- 
CHURCH, and Geneva, to be used wheiethey came closer to the origi- 
nal than the Bishop’s Bible. ng 

Lastly, Three or four of the most eminent divide ip each of the 
universities, though not of the number of the translators; were to be 
assigned by the vice chancellor to consult with other heads of mante® 
for reviewing the whole translation. 





Besides the learned persons employed in the translation, ‘ hres or 


four of the most eminent and grave divines of their universities, as- 
signed by the vice chancellor, upon conference with the rest of the 
heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the better observation of the rules appointed by his highness.”’ 

When the work was completed, three copies were sent to London— 
‘‘one from Cambridge, a second from Oxford, and a third from West- 
minster. A new choice was to be made of two out of each company, 
six in all, to review the whole work and polish it, and extract one out 
of all the three copies to be committed to the press.” 

In this manner was completed and printed, in 1611, that translation 
which has ever since been the “received” Bible of all Protestants 
wherever the English language is spoken. It was, unquestionably, 
better than any translation that preceded it, and none, perhaps, supe- 
rior to it has yet appeared. It is agreed, however, on all hands, that, 
with the present aids of which a translator could avail himself, espe- 
cially the learned labors of Mitt, Werstein, MicHaetis, and Grigs- 
BACH, and of Kennicott and De Rossy, a more correct translation 
might be made. As it is, it has elicited the highest commendations 
from the most distinguished Protestants of every denomination, some 
of which I would be glad to transcribe did time permit. 

It was my intention to close my remarks on the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic Bibles, with this number; but, in my next, I will give 
some passages from both, so that the reader who has only seen one 


may be able to form some idea of the difference existing between them. 
AKROATEES. 
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‘NO CHURCH WITHOUT A BISHOP; OR, THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
DOCTORS POTTS AND WAINWRIGHT: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 






































This controversial tract on the peculiar and exclusive claims of ultra 
episcopacy, constitutes one of the many cheap publications which the 
enterprising and thrifty Harpers are constantly ejecting from, their 
mammoth press. The book is made up of spicy material; it is full of” 
theological severity. ‘‘ Semper ubique et’at omnibus,” technically 
translated, ‘‘ unity in form, but not ‘in faith.” Episcopacy rests on 
Lord CHaTHam’ s»thtee pillars: a Romish ritual; a Calvinistic creed ; 
and an Armenian priesthood. It reposes on the liturgy of ATHana- 
sius, om Archbishop Cranmer’s seventeenth article, and on the adopt- 
ed creed of a free moral agency. Episcopacy is the grand hospital 
forthe relief of invalid sectarians; for every hue of opinion can be 
tolerated, from Rome to Philadelphia; from Loyota to Joun Fox. 
She excludes from her fundamentals, transubstantiation, the invocation 
of the saints, and the doctrine of God’s everlasting predestination ; thus 
grouping together the essentials of Erasmus, Aquinas, and Aucus- 
TINE. How can dissent be tolerated, when such latitude is granted? 
What appeal can there be in the atmosphere of such catholic charity ? 

The origin and history of this controversy is soon told. 


From the prefatory letter of the Rev. Dr. Ports, it appears that, at 
a dinner given to the members of the New England Society, Dr. 
WAINWRIGHT, in rather an ostentatious speech, bluntly asserted that 
‘there cannot be a church without a bishop ;” that ‘‘ prelacy is essen- 
tial to the well-being of a church, in fact essential to its very being.” 

To affirm, on such an occasion, that there cannot be a church with- 
out a bishop, was certainly to pronounce a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against the great mass of those who were there assembled, and to 
affront their best sensibilities, by reflecting on the faith of their fathers. 
Whether it might be esteemed in good taste to give birth to so doubt- 
ful a sentiment, (in so dogmatical a manner,) we will not pause to ex- 
amine. Considered abstractly, however, we deem it an error, pregnant 
with the gravest evils. 

The Episcopal divine under whose auspices the tract seems to have 
been published, has afforded us a lucid epitome of his articles of church 
faith. The veil is completely drawn aside, and the peculiarities of a 
very peculiar creed most satisfactorily exposed. 

“The Episcopal church,”’ remarks our editor, ‘‘is alone the church 
of the living Gon, the pillar and ground of the truth.” ‘She is.the 
bride of Curist, and her unity is one of her chiefest graces.” She 
is said to be the church Catholic, as ancient as Curist, and purely 
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apostolical. She is older than the Reformation, and her founders are 
not Koran, DaTHan, and AprraM, or one of the seven sons of Scera, 
aJew. The church is of divine foundation; as it is the oldest, so it 
is the best religion. The Jewish church was established, under Gop, 
by Moses; the Episcopal, by CuristT; and the Reformed, by Luruer, 
‘Beza, Prizstiy,and¥Jor Smit. The things of Rome are but new ; 
Justin Martyr and Bus#Baus were Catholics. These extravagant 
theses also affirm, that the sects called Christian cannot hold the truth, 
because they hold flat contradictions. Put all"the.denials of these 
sects together, and what better infidelity would you have ?_.Put them 
all together, and you make a Deist, if not an Atheist. Loud talk and 
base deeds characterize their sects. The priesthood are under forged 
commissions; they live in open rebellion against Gop, not because 
they live without Curist, but because a church cannot exist without 
a bishop, who must inherit his crosier from the apostolical college. 

The points of argument made by Dr. Ports, as antagonistical to 
these positions, are substantially as follows: 


Ist. That pure apostolical succession, from the nature of the case, is 
utterly impossible, for the unbroken line passes through a multitude of 


obscure prelates of the middle ages: That the records of this succes- 
sion, as Eusesius states, in many cases were entirely lost; that they 
were kept, at one period of church history, by a most degenerate and 
corrupted priesthood. These priestly and prelatical offices have often 
been actually bought and sold, and to obtain possession of them has 
-been the occasion of the most autrageous acts of violence. Boys of 
five and ten years old have been made prelates, and even placed ulti- 
mately on the papal throne. Heretics and Atheists have been forced 
into their offices; in fact it is difficult at times to ascertain where to 
find the deposite of episcopal grace. 
2d. By the bulls of excommunication issued against the priests of 
the reformed churches, at the period of the Reformation, and by the 
curses fulminated by his holiness at Rome, all ecclesiastical orders were 
taken away; for, as he granted, through the succession the episcopal 
grace, so had he the authority to deprive schismatics of its unction and 
virtue. The continental Reformers almost all renounced their papal 
orders. 

3d. The Apostles, as apostles, had no successors; the offices they 
held were of an extraordinary and limited character; their commis- 
“sions.were directly from Curist, the validity of which was attested by 


wonders ‘and miraculous signs. The original eleven were eye-wit- 
20 
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nesses of Christ’s resurrection, and with them perished the power of 
absolution. 

Lastly. The church of Gop does not rest on the sandy foundations 
of mere visible ordinances and sacraments; for its walls are deeply laid 
in truth, and we have the promise that the gates of despair shall never 
overcome them. Forms and ceremonies, like’ new drapery, concéat 
old and crumbling walls, for man _anayepiexish even between the altar 
and the porch, possessingthé form, but not the power, of rational and 
lively godliness, .<dn all cases, should the doctrines of the new birth, of 
the entireness“of the Saviour’s merits, and the worthlessness of good 
worksyapart from a living faith, take the places allotted to church-go- 
vernment, church rites, and church restrictions; for, ‘the kingdom of 
Gop is not in word, but in power.” 

Dr. Ports, throughout the entire controversy, assumes, and most 
successfully maintains, the position, that the visible church of the Re- 
deemer is nothing more than a congregation of faithful men and wo- 
men, in which the pure word of Gop is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered according to Curist’s ordinances; that a bishop is 
nothing more than a pastor or overseer of a particular congregation, 
who is, in all respects, on an equality with other pastors—one who pre- 
tends to be no more than the ministrator of emblematic ordinances, 
whose virtue, as seals of the covenant, depends altogether upon the 
faith of the recipient. 

The limits of a brief criticism will not afford an opportunity of can- 
vassing the arguments of Dr. Ports, on the nature of priestly ordina- 
tion, on redemption and evangelical piety, and on the ultra episcopal 
movement of the age. We must award him the merit, however, of 
battling most nobly and successfully for the faith once delivered unto 
the saints, for that faith which elevates and inspires. Earnestly do we 
recommend to the readers of the “ Investigator’ this controversial 
tract, well knowing the sureness of Gop’s divine word, ‘the little 
leaven of truth leaveneth the whole lump.” 
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From Llorente’s History of the Inquisition of Spain, page 93. 










[LLoRENTE WAS THE SECRETARY OF THE INQUISITION. | 

“ According to the most moderate calculation, from the inscription at Seville, it.ag® 
pears that 240,025 persons were condemned by the Inquisition during the five years of 
the ministry of Adrian; 1620 were burnt in person, 560 in effigy, and 21,845 subject- 
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ed to different penances. If the year 1523, which may be considered as an interreg- 
num until the inscription of Seville, which is of the year 1524, is added to this, the 
number of victims sacrificed by the Inquisition may be estimated at 234,526 persons, 
an immense number, though it is far below the truth.” 
Let the Pope ever regain his lost power, and this horrid institution 
_ Willeflourish-again, and even in this country, too, in spite of the oppo- 
sing feelings of \Papist#themselves ; for it cannot be believed that ma- 
ny of the Roman Catholi¢86f ‘the’ Waited States could approve of an 
institution so palpably anti-christian! so truly diabolical. It was far 
from being popular in Spain; yet they were obliged)to submit to it. 
We have only to fear the machinations of the Jesuits, who pet child 
the Inquisition is, and whose influence in this country ine ives with 
every new importation of priests. 
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MORE ENGLANDS THAN ONE. 


BY P. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


We were lately conversing with an intelligent foreigner, and allu- 
ding to the present condition and future prospects of England. ‘‘ But 
there are, at least, five Englands,”’ said the foreigner; ‘‘ which of them 
are you talking about?” ‘‘ What do you mean?” we enquired. “ Lit- 
erally what I say,” rejoined the foreigner, ‘‘ and thus prove it :” 

‘First on the list, stands old England, of which it is not necessary 
to say any thing in this discussion, although it is not easy to say too 
much. Then there is merican England; and by this I do not mean 
the English colonies on the American continent alone, but include 
therein the United States. It is true, they have thrown off the govern- 
ment and control of the mother country, and have taken upon them- 
selves the privileges and the duties of self-government, and the right 
of acting for themselves. But they are, to all intents and purposes, 
English in their language, their religion, their literature, and their laws, 
and their political institutions are also English in their conception and 
design, although modified by circumstances and situation: this is my 
second England. For my third, I will point you to the mighty empire 
of Englishmen building up in Hindostan, and destined to extend from 
the confines of China to the borders of Persia. Is not all this mighty 
_expanse another England, over which the ANGLo-Saxon race bears 
sway? Is not the language of the Thames and the Tweed spoken on 
the banks of the Indus and the Ganges? Is not the law which is pro- | 
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mulgated at Westminster all powerful at Delhi and Madras? Do not 
the lawn sleeves of the fathers of the English church decorate the pre- 
lates of Bombay and Calcutta? And do not the hearts of men beat as 
high in Hindostan, at the recollected glories of Trafalgar or Waterloo, 
and over the pages of Shakespeare; Milton, Byron, and Scott, as they 
do in the rich vallies of England, or on the mountainsgor"by the se~, 
questered locks and tarns of Scotland?Herej then, is my third Eng- 
land. I will take the colony6fthie Cape of Good Hope for my fourth, 
circumscribed in_limats aM is bounded by the abodes of uncivilized, 
and, perhaps, irteclaimable man, and by the apparently yet more irre- 
claimabLé&iterility of nature; still England holds in Southern Africa 
all, or nearly all, of the.soil that can be rendered productive of the 
comforts, the blessings, the improvements, and the arts of Europe. In 
a commercial point of view, this colony is one of the most important 
on the earth’s surface; and, although there cannot spring up, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a mighty empire such as already exists in the 
mother country and in the United States, and such as will ere long ex- 
ist in Asia—for when Hindostan is fit for self-government, she will 
claim her independence, and will achieve it, and both the parent and 
the child be benefitted by the event—yet, in southern Africa, every 
pulsation of the mighty heart of England is felt, and will be increa- 
singly felt. There the energetic character of Englishmen is busily 
employed; there English laws, literature, and commerce, are doing 
their great work of enlightenment and civilization; and there, having 
already established an England in Evrops, in America, and in Asia, 
there also, in the fourth quarter of the world, according to the geogra- 
phies of former days, there, in Arrica, is a fourth England, rapidly 
marching forward to take her place in the family of nations. Fora 
fifth England,” continued our friend, ‘I must, if you will excuse the 
Irishism, refer you to a fifth quarter of the globe, to AusTRAaLAsia. Here 
we find the youngest of the family; but, although Australasian Eng- 
land be young, she is vigorous and worthy of her parentage and race. 
May the policy of the parent be fostering and judicious; may New 
Zealand and New Holland yield the riches of their climate and their 
soil to the persevering energy and industry of Englishmen! May the 
twentieth century behold a mighty Australasian empire, peopled with 
the Ancto-Saxon race, and enjoying all the advantages of good laws, 
sound religion, and moral, intellectual, and political self-government! 
I might rest here,” said the philanthropic foreigner, ‘for I have made 
good my assertion, that there are five Englands; but I will go on far- 
ther and find a sath England, rapidly growing into importance among 
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the Polynesian islands of the Pacific. There, I will not stop to enquire 
by what means, but there also are all that is best of English laws, re- 
ligion, and habits, rapidly accomplishing their benevolent process ; 
there has civilization advanced far beyond what is generally supposed. 
In the Society and the Frienpiy Istanps, another branch of the 

PvgteatAnero-S axon, or ANGLO-AMERICAN, family has taken firm and 
vigorous root, and there ’ ' > genial influence of the parent stock, 
will, at no very distant day, be fortmed'a . highly cultivated and exten- 
sively commercial nation—call it English; /Orecall it / American, as you 
please ; the parentage will be nearly the same, and ‘the results identi- 
cal, so far as all the best interests of humanity, and ) peenese of 
our race, are concerned.”’ . 

‘‘ Besides, too,’’ added our friend, in ssinlliiiiis: ‘there are the Kittle 
Englands of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Jonian islands; there are St. Heleiia, 
the Isle of France, and Sierra Leone; in fact, where are there not, 
excepting among the old nations of the continent of Europe, marks 
of the footsteps of that mighty march which the English language, the 
English character, and the Anglo-Saxon institutions, are making round 
the world ?” 

Now, although there is some enthusiasm in these opinions of our 
friend, there is no romance ; but, on the contrary, he has stated noth- 
ing but facts, although he may be two sanguine as to results. Itis a 
picture which, even under a very modified light, every friend of the 
human race may be gratified to contemplate. 

Let us, as American citizens, endeavor to realize it, so far as it may 
be in our power, by determining to maintain the position iu which our 
foreign friend has placed us—not as a second England, or a secondary 
power to England, but as a healthy and vigorous offset from the good 
old AnGto-Saxon race, destined to perpetuate, to promulgate, and to 
extend, good laws, correct morals, and pure religion, among the uni- 
versal family of mankind. Let us resolve, individually and nationally, 
so to act as to promote the happiness and glory of our own beloved 
country, and the general interests of mankind. These objects do not 
conflict with each other; on the contrary, the further any country ad- 
vances in what is truly great and good, the more is the general well- 
being of the world promoted. No country has been permanently ben- 
efitted by unjust wars, by overreaching treaties, by persecution of the 
weak, or by servile snbmission to the strong; but each and every coun- 
try is made happier by the cultivation of the arts of peace, by the ex- 
tension..of education, by reciprocal commerce, by a liberal construc- 
tion of the ‘opinions and institutions of other countries, by a determined 
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maintenance of its own rights, and a scrupulous avoidance of interfe- 
rence with those of other nations. 

To accomplish all this, it is only necessary for each-one of us to re- 
member that public virtue is the aggregate of individual worth, and that 
all each person has to do, is to pay his own proper quota of correct 
conduct and useful exertion into the general treasury of national Whatcec, 
» -» afl 
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Written for thé Investic TOR » and inscribed, with sentiments of esteem, to the survi- 
of Ving family of the late Right Rev. Ricuarp Cyannine Moore. 


THE LAST MINISTRATION. 


BY COLUMBUS DREW. 


It was a sacred spot—the aisle 
Of the old ‘“‘ monumental” pile— 
As, lingering longer there awhile, 
I saw the throng in worship kneeling, 


And felt the silence, as it stole— 

A spirit, with its wings of healing, 
To drop their balm upon my soul, 
And shield me from terrene control. 


It was the holier, fitter way, 
In which the righteous bless the day 
When, virgin-born, a Saviour lay— 
So lowly couch’d !—within a manger, 
Watched by the permeating star 
Of Jacob—guiding to the stranger 
Kings, to pay homage, from afar, 


With precious gifts of gold and myrrh. 


A white-haired father trembling stood, 
With upraised hands to bless the food— 
Types of the body and the blood 
Of Him they sold and crucified : 
For while they celebrate his birth 
Kach passing year—the death he died, 
Where Christians dwell upon the earth, 
Has taught its saving, priceless worth. 
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Many, from youth to age had sung 
The praises there of God, and hung 
Upon the.accents of the tongue 
In saintly whispers thus invoking, 
In view of his exalted trust— 
een %, E’en his own frailties, too, uncloaking— 


iag of the Mighty Just, 


When ust Wasyclaimins back its dust! 


Thus did the prelate solemnize an 
The feast, with tear-drops in his eyes, ~~», 
And sacred anguish in his sighs: ~ 
Feelings did in his breast awaken, 
Not new, for oft this man of God 
Had had the brimming fountain shaken, 
When thus the chancel-floor he trod. 


E’en good men feel the chast’ning rod! 


bid oe 





He gazed on the silent throng awhile, 
And his heart gush’d up in a tear and a smile— 
A smile for the good, and a tear for the vile. 
At length he spoke, and his words were broken, 
Subdued, yet strong, as a warning tone, 
As a voice from the dwelling of spirits, a token 
An angel had whispered him ‘“‘ come !”’ and gone 
To herald his name in the light of the Throne: 


‘For many years past, as they roll’d away, 
My heart has throb’d on the natal day 
Of the Redeemer; my locks are grey, 
And my eyes with age have long been fading ; 
With the sweets that grow in my earthly fold 
So long has my soul its wings been lading, 
I fain would linger, though dark and cold 
Is earth compared to the realms of gold. 


“ Full fifty years have I fed, and more, 
The lambs from my prayer-bought, precious store ; 
And now that my task is well nigh o’er, 
I think at night, ere I sink to slumber, 
Of you, my children, my blessed charge! 
And whether I ever shall wake to number 
Ye all on earth—or a host as large 
As the spirit-gates to the bless’d discharge 
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5 
Youth and Age. 





‘‘T never dreamed, a year gone by, 
To proffer this emblem of victory ; 
Again, methinks, ’tis the last that I 
Shall hold; that these weak limbs are standing < 
For the last time to offer bread ; 
If on a brighter Canaan ge Pe i 
Be strong, my tender fe _ 
“Be strong vhén your old bishop’ s dead !’’ 


Bf Hard.by that venerated fane, 
The sage bones have long since lain, 
P And ne’er shall mortal eyes again 
See one so strong in virtue grounded, 
Who knew to enter was to knock, 
Whose house of hopes was ever founded, 
Like his, upon a lasting rock, 
The storms and floods that beat, to mock. 
WasuinerTon, May 1, 1845. 































































YOUTH AND AGE. 





| BY THE LATE JUDGE TUCKER, OF VIRGINIA. 

Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and grey ; 
Eyes of my youth, your keen light is no more ; 
| Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er; 





Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown ; 
Strength of my youth; all your vigor is gone ! 


* 
} 


{0 | Days of my youth, I wish not your recall ; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye shall fall ; 

Eyes of my youth, ye much evil have seen ; 

Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears ye have been ; : 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray ; 

Strength of my youth, why lament your decay ? 











Tt Days of my age, ye will shortly be past; 
t Pains of my age, but awhile can ye last ; a 
Eyes of my age, be religion your light; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight ; oo 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod ; 

Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God! 
































“eae THVEOTAGATOR 


WILL BE DEVOTED TO 


THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
AND POLITE LITERATURE. 


It has recently been commenced in this city, under the full conviction 
that the District of Columbia not only presents a ripe field for such an 
undertaking, but that a monthly publication is required to give publici- 
ty to the vast amount of information which now lies dormant for want 
of such a medium. In addition to local institutions which require at- 
tention, the Metropolis is the spot where the National Legislature an- 
nually assembles, many members of which have felt the want of such 
a work when they have turned for a moment from the monotony of 
political discussion. 

The Epiror wishes it to be distinetly understood—if it is not—that | 
the Religious department of the InvestreaTor has no timeture of what 
is called sectarianism. It is open to all religious sects, for explanation 
or defence of their peculiar creeds or tenets, provided they keep with- 
in the bounds of moderation in style and quantity, of which the Editor 
must be the judge. His motto is, full and free investigation ; not phy- 
sical, but moral force. Contributions are invited from clergymen of all 
denominations. 

To the lover of Science we are in hopes of presenting a rich repast 
in the original and authentic papers of the 


SIO TPHIOW Ai CONSTR PSCPiB, 


together with numerous other valuable compositions which will from 
time to time appear. 


The Miscellaneous or Literary department will be made up with a 
care that the most interesting articles be presented; and, as the work 
progresses, engravings will be furnished of the most curious additions * 
to the collection of the Institute. 

The terms are $1 50 per annum, payable, if preferred by city sub- 
scribers, as the numbers are received. Subscribers at a distance must 
pay in advance. Four copies will be sent to a company for five dol- 


lars, on which the postage must be paid, as well as on other letters of 
business. 
—— 


The following corrections sho@ld have appeared before. Those who wish to pre- 
serve their copies of the InvesticaTonr are requested to turn to the places and correct : 


_ February number.—Page 46, second line from bottom, strike out the letter “u,” im- 
properly in the word porttayed. Page 62, end of first line, third paragraph, instead 
of “sets,” read sat. Same paragraph, last line but one, after the word “ and,” inter- 
line the word especially. Last paragraph, seventh line from bottom, before the 
word “truth,” interline the word divine. Page 63, (improperly numbered 64,) se- 
cond paragraph, second line from bottom, instead of “as,” read and. 


March nwmber.—Page 66, eighth line from top, instead of ‘‘ demonstrate,” read de- 
monstrates. Page 73, twentieth line, after the word “ should,” add the word have. 
Page 76, twelfth line, strike out the word “too.” Page 78, eleventh line from bottom, 
, Tead has instead of “have.”” Page 84th, seventh line from bottom, read rites instead — 
of “rights.” Same page, twelfth line from bottom, read its instead of “it.” Page 90, 
amg and fifth lines from bottom, after each of the words “water,” and ‘ polypus,” 

a comma. 









































